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An investigation was nade of research and development 
needs aiong various academic and administrative divisions in New York 
City Community College. Although the primary aim of the investigation 
was to obtain information relat-^d to current research needs in the 
collpqe, the study wa.> also designed to accumulate information 
pertaining to the previous history of institutional research and 
levelopm^nt and structural conditions for future research and 
planning activities. The preponderance of information obtained in the 
s*-udy was from sources within the college such as management 
personnel, department chairmen, faculty, and in some instances 
stu'^'rn^s. Information was also obtained from the Tri-State Planning 
Commission on the socioeconomic composition of the community in which 
♦■he colleqe is situated, in order to establish guidelines for the 
futurp development of New York City Community College. This study 
revealed that the ma-)or thrust of research and development activities 
shonld be one of analysis of the effectiveness of educational 
oroqrams and services. The purpose of the master plan, a description 
of college, and the methodology used for developing the plan are 

presented, followed by the last^r plan for educational research and 
devplopaent, "leans for opera t ionalizing the master plan are also 
rropored. (Author/AH) 
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SECTION cmm^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^m^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^X 

IntroviucLion 

It IS now a matter of tradition that the community- 
junior college IS to be describod as democracy • s college." 
The public relations thrust--what formerly was an attempt to 
ward off public criticism of the institution as "an extension 
cf the hivjh school'* or "a junior member of the higlier educa- 
ticjn r raterni ty " — has nov/ become an attempt to maintain the 
j^.itvij of the community college as the most strik\ng recent 
strucrurai development in American higher education. Simply 
:>ut, tne pher.omenai growth of the two-year college has pro- 
duced a milieu for education that is capable of attr.icting 
i^vjions of "forgotten" students to campus. The community col- 
ijqo has come to be recognized by those who use it a? a "hands- 

w 

on" msituticn for social and economic mobility; as an in- 
ot;.tat:on thit is able to provide educational services and 
:.r ^ ;r_i.To or. an "as need ' basis where none existed before; 

i:. 1 ' .^i. ^ut lor. t.hat can influence comjnunity needs through 
; a.. i:\ a jrjncy of conmunity renewal; and, finally as an 

^ : ' u thv: k^-y .letting for hicjhcr education in a 

i-': '^y r-.i'. '.IS 'orj:;! t ^oci itsoLf, at least philosophically, 
' * 1' a i ^: a:, i V- ' r:>a i. :»i7:u:r ^niucation. 

• : :iy *:.*'>*^ ; ra — :r.^»r;t ^ h,ivo a familiar nnq. Thr* 

' ' " ' • ^ i ' - : • : » : . \ i ' >t • r - - s^^fi , ^ a r :.a I a r M c 1 ^ , unpub 1 i :> hi^ri 
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reports, books, and institutaonal accounts concerned with the 
conununity college as an educational force. Each of these 
publications has its own intended audience, but when considered 
in tandem with other forms of literature, the result is dis- 
h.?arteniny. The literature rarely addresses itself to en- 
compassing concepts in conimunity college education. 

The community college is in the unenviable position of 
beinq ar institution about which little of substance is writ- 
ten. Answers are needed to important questions rel'tpd to 
-lualitdtive aspectr of the impact of college but they are net 
forthcoming. What, for excimpie, are the effects of transla- 
ting outdated philosophical ideals into current policy and 
practice? What is the concept of the community college and how 
has It beer, shaped by community value systems? Does the college 
experience account for changes in student behavior c.nd attitudes? 
rs tht'. :omm'inity college really an "open door" college or is it 
-cro of 1 "rsvoiving door" institution? ^at happens to students 
wh' r; ^noy termmice their education? Co they find meaningful 

i. oyn'T, / Do the> 'perform well on the job? How many students 
'.r i:. ;r - r senior institutions and how well do they perform? 
w , ^^ . ^ - J'.cvi 1 1 ona 1 mission of the two-year co^. lege? Is its 

rr.r.trv :.jrpos'' to s.ilvaqe, to rp-direct, or to maintain custody 
■•" ' " •• i ien* :; / V.'h-it types of perceptions do students have 
;r th<^' .•'•e:- ^- icn is one of discontent or afiathy 



is it because many of the educational programs and services 
offered by the community college are perceived by students as 
being irrelevant to their needs? What can be done to further 
the impact of college on students? Should the community col- 
lege be a microcosm of the community? These questions are 
rarely examined in depth by two-year college faculty and 
administrators . 

The lack of significant reasearch within the profession 
has Led to acute debilities. A most obvious problem, is that 
by leaving the field of institutional assessment untouched, 
community college educators have al.V^wed others— legislators , 
journalists, laymen, and the like»-to define for them the 
manner in which they should conduct .Institutional affairs. 
Moreover, the directions taken by individual colleges remain 
indetorminato when critical questions are swept aside by ad- 
-.mistrators who place primary emphasis on the collection of 
inforr.ation relatsd to numerical indicators of institutional 
a^a of this type are concrete and easily manipulated; 
J --u;!!/ manipulated, m fact, that administrators have come 
' thit infornation r^.lated to size of enrollment, 

..r-..; or rr-v-njo, square footage of facilit)cs, v,'ro.-ien t ial ing 
r^-'i.^y, :,unb*,T and typ^. of .nanaqerr.on t units, etc., is 

' of th.' full rolo and scope of educational re- 
■> *ru" ►ha^ many '-ducators would arcjuc that quan- 

f dat-:a that hayo rr.f'cinincf m 
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complex organizations. These data, however, cannot be used 
to represent substantive concerns in the community college. 
iJew tec).niques will be re^^uired to measure* educational 
phenomena .such as institutional impact, the values and 
attitudes of students, institutional responsiveness to commu- 
nity nu>ds, the quality of institutional goals (and structures 
developed to meet these goals), instructional effectiveness, 
and other concerns that relate to college structure and func- 
tion. It is the role of educational research to measur.5 the 
impact of these phenomena and to convert the results into a 
plan for institutional development. This is a task that cannot 
be undei'taken in a vacuum. 

.'he single most important function of management personnel 
m the comir.unity college is one of the facilitation of irstitu- 
tional goal aLtainment--the measurable output of higbor edu- 
cation. If faculty and administrators lose sight of this 
fanctioh, thon the educational mission of the community college 
IS Lost. This unique institution can ill affcrd to sacrifice 
{uaiLty in educational programs in favor cf considerations re- 
Li-fd to tradition and political expedience. There will be a 
n^ori for statesmanship of the higliest order to bring faculty 
ir.i icinin 1 otrators into contact with changing urbar. and 
so'.-i li :(jnd : ti ons ; conditions which m^y even suggest a need 
-or r-'vi.-;ion of oriqinal mission and scope. It is with this 
:'r-";.'(.t in nir.-! th-it 3 master pl.-.n for educational rosfarch and 
'-:.r.T, » j^ropo.s»'d for '.'ew York City Community Colleqe. 

ERIC 



SECTION TWO 



Purpose of the Master Plan 

There are a number of different approaches that can be 
used to evaluate outputs in higher education. One approach 
focuses upon the effect of selected student and institutional 
characteristics on educational outcomes in the community col- 
lege. The primary purpose of the master plan is to present a 
model for evaluation of educational outcomes in one institu- 
tion, New York City Community College, and to review these 
outcomes in context with the resources — past, present, and 
future — that are nece jary to achieve institutional goals. 

A master plan is essentially meaningless unless it con- 
tains a research design for obtaining information that can 
r^e used to predict future instructional, financial, staff, 
and spatial netds of the college. The provision of a re- 
search design for this activity is a second purpose of the 
rr.aster plan. 

rir.'iily, and perhaps most important, the plan is an at- 
'-•^np- to ostablish guideli.nes that can be followed obtain 
r.i.u>Iir.o datd portainir.g to current and future social trends 
\r\ •::> roqional community. Knowledge of social trends is im- 
\-.^. to comnunity college faculty and administrators be- 
\ ' -h^v-,o tr^^nds inevitably interact to shape the college 
fvitirfj. A '-oll-^qe that is not aware of its place in 
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the conanunity cannot lead itself, let alone the community. 
To be worthy of the name "community college", an educational 
institution must engage in continual interpretation of its 
role — hence the need for a master plan. 



SECTION THREE 



The College 

This plan for research and development is not keyed to 
consideration of traditional public relations and tautological 
aspects of research in higher education. Instead, it is a 
prospectus for planning, research, and evaluation that is 
based on a paradigm model of institutional structure and 
functioning. The plan is developed in such form that it can 
be adopted for immediate use in any community college but the 
primary institution, of course, is New York City Community 
College. 

New York City Community College is a publicly supported 
conmunity college of the City University of New York in the 
program of the State University of New York. The college was 
oorr. or a desire to create a two-year urban institution that 
would 'ducato high school graduates in technical programs not 
>tf'rod at traditional four-year colleges. The college 
•-irr-jr.tly serves 18, 080 regular students, of which 9,571 are 
• i^'^-"'"'^ ^'iJ 8,50) are part-time. The full-time equivalence 

. I;,:,?, •.Mjde.-.ts, ulL of when are served through two cam- 
- Iocit»'d 1 Eirookl/r. ind the oth^jr in Manhattan. 

. ' pursuir,-j T'.jdit tr. d r.on-'-redit curriculum pro- 

■• ■ ■■ ■'^'ii")" "r.'.'.T •'hr...u-:jh a vari'-'ty of programs 

• • ■•' ■ :v'T.-;i'/ A:,p I . ; t I ';fi ;•; [" ro s i rv.j <;<T,f'T, "Opt\'n 

lir"-:*-. appl;.,;<'; * t_, i.-o 1 1 ' ■ ;< ■ , "t".j ind or i - 
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ijinate from the five boroughs of New York City (Bronx, Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Richmond, and Queens), the New York Metro- 
politan area, several outlying states, and a number of foreign 
countries. They are evenly divided according to sex with 
9,527 male and 8,553 female students enrolled for fall semester 
1974. Non-credit programs are also offered at a number of 
off-campus centers; during the 1974-1975 academic year it is 
exp-.cted that approxiir.a tely 50, 000 students will participate 
in off-campus educational, social, and cultural activities 
sponsored by the college. 

Founded in 1946 by the State of New York as a technical 
institute. New York City Community College has developed into 
one of the leading community colleges in the United States in 
terms of its enrollment and its occupational education programs. 
The college offers the Associate in Applied Science, the Assoc- 
iate m Artci, and the Associate in Science degrees in programs 
sponsored by four divisions: Comir.erce, Liberal Arts, Science 
mi H^-'iith S^>rvices, and Technology. Professional accredi- 
JjtLor, L.^ required in five programs: Dental Hygiene, Nursing, 
X-r^ay jhnoiogy , M^^dical Laboratory Technology, and Ophthalmic 
3p<T: ; if. f . Othf;r programs offered by the college are: 




Archi toctural Technology 
Chomi s try 
Civil Technology 
Construct L on Technology 
Dental Hygiene. 
FJduca 1 1 on Assoc i a 
Rrivi ronrn<''ntal Sci'-nc'."; 
Techno lofjy 



I 1'] ," I r ■ '-tiar ly 
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The faculty of New York City Community College consists 
of 98 full professors, 91 associate professors, 267 assistant 
professors, 98 instructors, 51 lecturers, and 1032 adjunct 
staff for i total of 1,637 faculty. The average teaching 
load per semester is fifteen hours; this figure, however, may 
be reduced by service allocations such as division or department 
administration, special projects, and general administration. 
The agency for collect ve bargaining in the college is the 
Professional Staff Congress. 

In 195 3, the college was renamed New York City Community 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences, the sponsorship going to 
the Board of Estimate of New York City. In 1964, the college 
was transferred to -he City University of New York, adminis- 
tered by thf Board of Higher Education. This transfer is re- 
flected in the operating budget of the college as approximately 
60 per cent of the total $27,529,000 budget is derived from city 
funds while the remaining 40 per cent is derived from state 
funds. Student fees (which off-set to the Dudgst) account for 
32.3 .-niUion annually and awards to the college from grant sour- 
:o3 imountod to $1,274,900 during the 1973-1974 academic year. 

The V'Uup of th< physical plant (in land improvement of 
ill :u.T.pu,s^js) IS $55 million. A total of 1.1 million grocs 
ijuar-' f':^.^t is available in facilities that aio divide:^ 
1.1 fol. I'.w ; : i^, por c-nt classrooms, 33 per cent laboratories, 
•) p-r ^'n* ^-.^ idy, 2 3 p^r cent offices, and per cent 
■v.i I 1 K--o'i:; . Tr.<' facilities nasiter plan wa./. comph't-d by 
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the mastoi plan architect in 1971 and calls for construction 
to begin in May of 197b with completion scheduled for Septem- 
ber 1978. This plan will add to the recently completed eight- 
story Allied i!f3dlth Laboratory Building, a renovated six- 
story Commerce Building, and a new eleven-story office and 
jlassroom building. The existing plant is also comprised of 
a two-story Auditoriun. and Gymnasium building which, when 
combined with other facilities will unite the pl^nt into a 
unified campus structure on 3.49 acres or land in the Borough 
tldii section of Brooklyn. In Ju]y 1971, the college acquired 
the educational program, assets aid .liabilities of the 90 year 
old Voorhees Te'hnical Institute. Now known as the Voorhees 
Campus of New York City Community College, this acquisition 

resulted in ^n expansion of career and technical programs 
within an otherwise tight budget. 



SECTION POUR 
Methodology 

Methods of educational research have been applied by 
community college educators to every important institution 
in American society but their own. There is a solid base 
of fact finding research on the community as a social 
institution, another on the business enterprise, much re- 
search on governmental and political organizations, but 
virtually nothing on the educational enterprise. 

This vacuum exists in New York City Community College. 
..side from routine accreditation and general statistical 
studies of the college, most of the educational programs in 
the institution have not been based on empirical data. There 
have been many studies of pedagogical matters--class size, 
aptitude testing, student achievement, faculty profiles, 
student follow-up, and the like--but in these the forms of 
academic organization have been taken for granted. There also 
have been many studies of educational and administrative pro- 
blems of the college, but these usually stop short of useful 
leneraiization, and are usually held as confidential and not 
for publicdtion. 

In this section, the questions that need to be answered in 
a master plan for educational research and development are 
•onsi'Jered and the methodology used in formulating the master 
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plan IS reviewed. The baseline assumption is that all academic 
and administrative staff at New York City Community College are 
aware of basic research and development needs of the college. 
Since this assumption, however, has already proven to be 
inaccurate, it is appropriate to approach the subject in as 
naive a way as possible, trusting the data from exploratory 
interviews to lead to greater sophistication. 

There are ten specific questions that need to be con- 



sidered in the master plan: 



1) What are the research and deve lopment needs of 
the college and how adequately have these needs 
been treated in the past? 

2) How are research and development needs divided 
according to structural and functional properties 
of the college? (i.e., what research needs relate 
to functional problems in college administration 
and what needs relate to structural components of 
college organization) . 

3) What priority levels (primary, secondary, or 
tertiary) should be assigned tc various 
research and development needs and what 

IS the basis for assignment of priorities? 

4) What unit(s) of analysis in the college are rep- 
resented by various research and development 
problems? (i.e., which unit(s) in organizational 
structure shall be the subject of the research 
program and what are the procedures to be used 
in research ) 

^> Ar'^.^ substantive relationships apparent among re- 
s^jarch and development needs such that a master 
plan can be developed that gives due representa- 
tion to the entire college? 

^; Whit typ'^s of research methodologies and design are 
ippropr I ate tor the problems at hand and tlie in- 
s t i -Ji 1 1 o n in ' { u*^-' s 1 1 o r ; ? 
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7) What resources are available to address 
various research and development needs in 
Now York City Cominunity College? 

8) What is the political setting in the college 
for translation of research findings into a 
program of action? 

9) How can structural and functional elements of 
New York City Community College be modified 
accentuated, or moderated to maximize the op- 
portunity for translation of research findings 
into an action program? 

10) What type? of follow-up research and development 
activities will be necessary to insure that the 
college has met its organizational goals and, in 
fact, has implemented programs of corrective action 
to insure attainment of desired educational out- 
comes? 

Many subjects were interviewed in order to derive a 
master plan. These subjects were the president, deans, 
associate division and staff deans, assistant deans, directors, 
faculty, and selected administrators on the central staff 

of the City University of New York. After consultation with 
the President and the Dean of the College, a decision was made 
to use a seven-step procedure for development of the master 

plan: 

1) review of previous research reports and 
institutional statistics 

2) review of published institutional hvindbooks, 
regulations, policies, procedures, and organiza- 
tional charts 

1) In-depth interviews with monJaors of middle and 
executive levels of management in the college 

4j corroborative interviews with selected central 
office staff of the City University of New York 



X > 
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•5) participant observation in meetings with 
numerous academic and administrative staff 
of the college 

6) follow-up interviews with various staff members 
7; review of comparative national data 
The input - output diagram in Figure 1 depicts the ele- 
ments of the study, each of which is descri,*Ded below. 

Inp ut.-; 

Rcviow of Previous Research Reports 

A review was made of the content of recent studies 
•on.iuctfd by or for the faculty and administration of New York 
'.'ity Community College. Additionally, summaries of institu- 
tional statistics over the past three years were reviewed and 
ippropriate notations were recorded with regard to institution- 
i' development in terms of data related to enrollment, finances, 
faciiitLos, manpower, community demography, and local and state 

pel It ICS. 

Reviev/ of Published Institutional Materials 

Numerous institutional materials pertaining to policies, 
regulations, and organizational structure were reviewed in 
jontext with statistical summaries of the college. The 
purpos«* of this review was to develop an understanding of 

;r f jnizatior.di structure and the ways in which policies and 
rojulations are used to reinforce the structure. Presumptions 
were established, critical problem areas were identified, and 

Toss-cutt ir.cj functions in the organization were pinpointed. 

In-depth Interviews with Staff 

[ n-.-rvi "W.s were conducted with twenty-seven executive- 
l-'V'-l, .T,i {-l"vel and suppor t- le ve 1 administrators in order to 
:i n',.f/ najor rr-search problems that require attention. The 
;:;d;7.du;lo i n t*' r v i ewed and their reporLing relationships are 

*r.jr'l ^'ir^'-^^ir.f i'^Id, K:<*»cutivf' Assistant to tho frosidont 
/: ' jt 'r;nor:*T, A^;si.;tant th'* Prosidont, 
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Office of the Dean of Faculty 

Mario Iraggi, Dean of the Faculty 
Frederick Klanit, Associate Dean of Faculty 
Margaret Martin Squiccimarro, Associate Dean of Faculty 
Judith Bron.'tein, Assistant to the Dean of Faculty 
Auvjust Tuosto, Associate Dean, Division of Allied Health 
^, ^ and Natural Sciences 

H.irry Dunbar, Associate Dcin, Division of Liberal Arts 
Kosalind Solon. Associate Dean, Division of Conunerce 
Carl High, Assistant Dean - Open Admissions 

Office of the Dean of Students 
Molva Wade, Dean of Students 

Hobert Feinatein, Assistant Dean of Students 
t.volyn Whitaker, Assistant Dean of Students 
John Hudesman, Counselor 
I^uth Lebovitz, Counselor 

Office of the Dean of Administration 

Luther Johnson, Dean of Administration 

Fred Gruel, Acting Business Manager 

Lyn Mel f and. Assistant to the Business Manager 

Pet;.jy Ogden, Director of Personnel 

Office of Continuing Education 

Victor Lauter, Dean of Continuing Education 
Beverly LaPuma, Coordinator of Tuition Courses 

Offic" of the Dean of Voorhees Campus 

Gforrjo M. Halpern, Dean of the Voorhees Campus 
Korge Muth, Assistant to the Dean of the Voorhees Campus 

■ : or. u I o r C o r. t e r 

J.i-nest Q'Dierno, L;i rector of the Computer Center 

f i jf uf Instructional Operations 
Wi.l.T;i .'.'oedlenan 

V ■ or rotor J 1 1 v^' : :\ t >■ r v : w s 

■ •/■•: >; iJ.-nmistr ,,r.; o-. ^h- contral staff of the City 
■•■"'^ 't'.r'^ W'T" 1 ■ '^-Tv 1 ow.-ci 1 r. ord«?r to further 
i ■'>fity pr.jr — j ; i ; . v».H for ronearch and devc-lopment 
■ ■ '' " ' -'/' ' '^rrjTiur. 1 ♦ y I'-c|... 'Ih.is process was not used 

' ^' '- ^ '-y/ wJii-;'. to ch.>c.< or th- v ilidity or reliabili ty of 

:irti'-.jl 1 oy joUm.;». adn-.ini :strators , but 
■ •* ■ ' ' ^ irt;..-r r.-f ind 'xpand the list of 

■ " ' ■■ ■ ■ I I X I / I i.'.'i 1 ; f ; . ..j . 

. ■ V / . •/'■r.',-, * i: I .-..iTuO'T idr . r. I :; ' r I V I ■ ind 

'■ •' '"■ ' • •'• - " '■' ;-ro'/j ! i fi.-a.-,* .inour.f 
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of useful information in the identification of research and 
development needs. Whatavtr difficultiei that occurred in 
identifying research needs during the course of the interviews, 
were alleviated through discusfion in the context of the small 
group. As a result of nutnerous meetings, it was possible to 
observe functional relationships between offices within the 
college. In addition, numerous reports received and reviewed 
from specific offices provided detailed information pei."tajning 
to the instructional functions of various units within the 
col leqe . 

Follow-up Interviews 

Foliow-up interviews were conducted with six members of 
tr\e prof .'ssional staff to further define and clarify function- 
il needs related to educaMonal research and development. 
The-s • interviews were enormously helpful in providing in- 
formation pertaining to political aspects of the college 
organizational structure which need to be considered before 
I success f J 1 program of research can be implemented. 

Review of Comparative National Data 

Based on extensive consulting experience in multi-unit 
and smqle-unit community colleges in the United States, a 
rational base of information was brought to bear on research 
needs m New York City Community College. Outside literature 
was also researched for information on research and develop- 
ment strategies appropriate for a complex urban community 
:o 1 leqe . 

The product of these activities was the development of a 
:-,i.st' r plir. for research and development in New York City 
'orr.i.M ».y ."oileqo. Three primary sources of information were 
i ' ■■ "M.i p.'( loo of the methodology: the in-depth interviews, 
■ ; >r* I ::--iMo:. ir. rneetinrjs, and the review of comparative 

■■'■r :\-''\., in a:»'i of rcsoarch and dev* • lopmer\ t 'wvto 

•»■'''*■■: MX "it'-fori-'S i-:ordinq ^o function and 
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then uaed to rank the rea«flrc'i needs in terwi of priority 
.'onsidorationft (primary, itcondary, or tertiary) for the 

1974-1975 acadentic y^ar. If a particular research need was 
identified by the m;^jorix:y (50 percent or more) of respondents 
within the intttiMit^on, i "pirimary- rating was established 
for this netid. "Secondary- and -tertiary" ratings wore assign- 
ed to remaining research ';eeds which Wtjre identified by less 
than half of the respondents as having a priority consideration 
tor the current academic year; a rating of -secondary" was 
qiven to research needs which were identified by one quarter 
to one-half of college personnel as being of major concern 
-ind d rating of "tertiary" was assigned to all other needs 
(i.e., those needs which were identified as "important" by 
less than 25 percent of college personnel). Tnis matrix was 
then evaluated with due consideration to all internal and 
•xternal observations, and a master plan compiled which was 
rfjpresentative of research and development needs in New York 
-'i*:y (.'onununity College. 

The advantage of the "open-end" or narrative interview 
1 ^hai It does not force respondents to categorize intorma- 
Mor, ir.^o an irrelevant frame of reference, it allows unfor- 
s'-'T. "v.«r.ts and attitudes to bo reported )ust as thoroughly 
^h->;" whi-h arc anticipated by thft interviewer. The 
rirary i . siivan tag*- , of course, is that collection of in- 
->rT\'i^>r. ;n this f jshior. do"s not lend it.solf to oany quanti- 
' Tn.- rr,ast*«r yl,\u. therefore, contains -i namh.>.- of 
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Items which call for additional nuinerical data. Items of 
this type {i.e., enrollmert, revenues, manpower, facilities, 
etc.) must be converted from qualitative form into quantita- 
tive mc^asures. This is the objective of the macter plan 
which IS presented in the sections that follow. 



SECTION FIVE 



The Master ?lan: A Role and 
Scope Definition 

There is evidence that educational researchers in the 
community college are now beginning to direct their attention 
to the need for empirical information related to characteris- 
tics of college that d.srive from its relationship to community 
and legislative agencies. Programs of research are being 
initiated that key on the concept of '•outputs" in the educa- 
tional process— what are called measures of productivity 
in higher education. This development is clearly evident 
in the confluence of new accountability measures that have 
been initiated by agencies of community, state, and federal 
qovernment. By necessity, it is also a major concern in the 
master plan since academic and administrative divisions with- 
in Now York City Community College are accountable, when all 
13 3di i and done, to the City of New York as well as to the 
Kt<itc University of New York. 

The fundamental premise underlying the master plan is 
\h<^t .111 research and development act-'ities in the community 
•ollMjo should relate to three central questions: 

li What typofs) of impact did the college have on 
Its students and the comnunity? 

J., Mow much did It cost (i.e., manpower, facilities, 
and finance-) to crf?ate this level of impact? 

J- Wha*- typof^; of impact wili bn rr'-f HHiry in the 
fu^'ir- and what will be thn cost to the coUeqe? 
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With the ineroaaed emphasis on accountability, it is desirable 
to measure institutional performance in terms of structural 

outp ;t3 wjenerated by organizational divisions in the community 
CO Uoc^o. Mcadurdble outputs, for example, such as credit hours 
of instruction, unit cost per FTE, graduating students, and 
rvvenuf per fTE, maKe up a statistical index of gross institu- 
iional performance in the ^educational process. They do not, 
howover, cover the broad range of functional outputs that 
k:c-ai in the community college. A close look at institutional 
;oal Htatonents and philosophical platforms developed by 
ir.dividuai colleges reveals the total number of functional 
obj'jjtives that can be pursued by any one institution. 

Functional ob3ectives transcend in importance structural 
outputs as units of measurement in higher education. If far- 
roach iny programs of research and development are to be 
ir.ipl. n.ir.ted, the task should be one of determining whether or 
r. ' , ar.J m what ways, the college has met its goals. Simply 
r'i", ^n- ::oncern of educational research in the community 
•.ll-:-; ' sr.ouid not b*- ono of noasurmg structural outputs 
"whi':. division, d'-partnont, or individual failed to 
i" i insti tutiona i -jO,ils?") but should be one of 
• ■ :< i.T . •, i r, ; f ir.jtior.dl outcomes m the eduf:ational process 
■., r -ypo- outputs did tin- col !.■'}<. an a wholo 

•'■ ' ■'^'*" •'" '''' ■''"il ii 1 »^r..j:iij -vu^puts ...iti jfy in«f.itu- 
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To accomplish thit task, a model for research will 
need to be developed that can systematically integrate structural 

.^nd functional elements in the community college into a master 
plan for evaluation of institutional outputs. This model, by 

^cossity, will need to reflect cognizance of institutional goals 
^nd objectives as well as various political processes inherent 
m orqani zational structure. This can best be done through 
Jovclopnent of a methodological design for research which is 
ijjsed on controlled investigation of a wide variety of insti- 
tutional and student characteristics and the impact of these 
cnaracteristics on educational outcomes in the college. 

Astm and his associates have developed a model for 
research on college impact that seems appropriate for New York 
'ity Community College. In this model — what may be termed 
J "paradigm" model of college impact the background 
'haractoristics of entering students and value orientations 
jf iho college and community are considered as "input" 
variabios (soe Figure I). Included in this input, of course, 
IT" -.r.f entering or initial scores of students on the parti- 

ilir vjruibltjs under consideration -- the characteristics on 
wr. i -n •^r..- ;ollecje is presumed to have impact. An "expected" 
i* ^ ^r.'.-or'>Mca I iy at any time after students enter col- 
••-i S on *:hf-H'^ input -.-ha racteri s 1 1 cs can be computed 
i " st'itisti .-al ly removed from students' "observed" 

'**■;-''' a-'-.i,!; T ;or<>:; is r-,.!" r i -.-u latf.'d students on the 

••ir.i; '>r Virijbl".; uni-r ; iv.--;- i ;.it i on j producin-/ a residual 
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output which is independent of input characteristics. Mea- 
sures of the characteristics of the college and the community 
can then be related to this residual output to determine \:he 
extent to which they explain variation in the output beyond 
that explained by the input characteristics. This process 
culminates in the formulation of output measures which describe 
college impact in terms of change in student attitudes and 
behavior as well as institutional and community conditions 
which lead to impact. 

The research needs articulated by faculty and adminis- 
trative personnel in New York City Community College readily 
fit into this model. Functional information in the form of 
interview summaries, written accounts of meetings, and college 
publications evidenced a score of research needs that ranged 
from data on characteristics of entering students to unit cost 
information on general education and occupational programs. 
These needs were reviewed in context with institutional pto- 
jraiTs and services and are compiled as follows: 
r . Primary Research Needs (50-100 percent concensus) 
A. Students 

i) student characteristics information: 
basic classification 
demographic 
i-Htel lecti vfj 
percepturii-atti tudinal 

^ / -1 1 tr I tion : 

withdrawal from coLlege (between semester) 
withdrawal from courses (within semester) 

r, tOp'">U 
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3) student follow-up: 

transfer 
^ graduation 
employment 
withdrawal 
stopout 

4) college impact: 

personal 

social 

career 

community 

economic 

5) student perceptions of college characteristics: 

organizational structure 
academic preparation 
social environment 
counseling and guidance 
technical preparation 
preparation for society 

6) student achievement: 

curriculum (semester) 
courses (semester 
overall GPA (semester) 

7) enrollment: 

headcount 
FTE 

composition 
day /evening 
part- time/ full- time 

matriculation/non-matriculation 

residence 

curriculum 

credit hour averages 

enrollment trends 

between-semester comparisons 

wi thin-semester attrition 

8) enrollment projections: 

college-wide 

day/evening 

part- time/ ful 1- time 

headcount 

FTE 

curriculum program 
continuing education 
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9) high school origin of students 

10) high school articulation: 

educational needs of regional students 
activity needs 
cooperative programs 
career interests 

B. Instruction 

1) curriculum effectiveness: 

student outputs (attrition) 
grade distributions 
student perceptions 
certification scores 

2) developmental studies/diagnosis, placement, 
and follow-up: 

reading 
English 
math 
science 

C. Community 

1) community needs assessment: 

business and industry 
civic organizations 
special interest groups 
community citizens 

2) community perceptions of college characteristics: 

educational progr^uns 
organizational characteristics 
facilities 

value of college to community 

3; occupational market needs and curriculum offering 
existing programs vs. market need 
new program needs 

D. Staff 

1) faculty characteristics and workload distribution 
2j projected revenues and staffing guidelines 

3) governance structure and functions: 

institutional philosophy and goals 
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organizational structure 
comnunication procestat 
organiiational policy 
organizational change 

structural relationships within organization 
relationship of institutional goals, structure, 
and output 

E. Finance 

1) cost center studies and trends operations 

academic programs 
administration 
auxiliary services 
capital projects 

2) revenue/expenditure trends and projections 

F. Facilities 

1) facilities utilization trends and projections 
classrooms 
laboratcies 
offices 
day/evening 



Secondary Research Needs (25-50 percent concensus) 

A. Students 

1) student flow in curriculum programs 

day/evening 

part- time/full- time 

ma triculation/non-raatriculation 

2) financial aid distribution 

student need 
trends 

characteristics of student recipients 
projected need 

B. Instruction 

I) evaluation of institutional needs in the Compara- 
tive Guidance Program 

diagnoses of student needy 
placement of students 
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2) cooperative programs of instruction and counseling 

3} effectiveness of tutorial programs 
diagnoses of deficiencies 
placement 

performance in tutorial programs 

follow-up performance in sequential curricula 

4) grading patterns 

historial 

current trends 

5) open admissions 

characteristics of students 
student performance in curricula 
sequential achievement of students 

6) faculty perceptions of student ability and capacity 

7) counseling and student outcomes 

C. Facilities 

1) capital equipment needs 

life span of equipment 
surplus 

equipment needs 

Tortiary Research Needs (25 percent concensus or less) 

A. Students 

1) analysis of transportation alternatives 

travel to campus 
demographic trends 

need for community learning centers 

2) analysis of student orientation programs 

student needs in program 
program content and format 
corective action 

B. Instruction 

I) analysis of multiphasic stratofj los of instruction 
cognitive learning 
behavioral objc-ctivi's 
competonc.-y-based instruct i on 
modular mst ruction 
mdi vidua 1 1 zr-d learning 
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C. Staff 

I) staff productivity 

staff development programs 

These research needs are clearly distributed into six 
functional areas students, instruction, community, staff, 
facilities, and finance which, when considered together, 
make up the management information system in New York City 
Community College. Each area or '*data base*" is represented in 
the input-output model in terms of its relationship to one of 
three variable categories (i.e., input variables, intervening 
variables, or output variables) or all three of the categories 
combined. For example, the student data base is generalizable 
to all variable categories because students bring with them 
to college certain background characteristics (input factors); 
they experience certain educational and social phenomena 
during college (intervening factors), and they enter into new 
relationships in the world of work and community affairs 
after leaving college (output factors) . A similar sequence 
of relationships is characteristic of the community data base; 
the community is the sourcepoint of the student population, 
It IS the primary power base for students while they are in 

•oLU^qo, and it is the recipient of the "finished product" 

I f ti» r CO 1 l'*qo . 

A 1 i f f o ron t r-^^ 1 1 1 lonah I p (to the input -output mode 1 ) ir* 
n ir.i^ t*»r i3t ic of the instructional, *^l(iff, fa rilitios, and 
f;^ln^•*^ d^ita ba^f?s. The primary ri* iu t lonsh i p of -irita elements 
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in these categories is to the inLervening factors in the model 
— whAt may he called the onqoinij conditions for impact in 

the commuaity ..-oUoqe. ' .44i f.t., , for the most p jict, do not 
t-xperience iiijj »ct;; ol coll out_;,id»' .j>t the cam^utt environ- 
ment. Moreover, impac t:, f i.e colltgtt experience diminish 
rapidly after terr.ina t io;. ot ^tudy and are little more than 
a natter of conjectur. or .- xpe. rat loii prior to inception of 
study. The importance or iiis t. tutionai resource -ariablos 
u . e var tables m t.u- i :uitracti manpo'^er, lacilities and 
finance data baaes) in .■iac.it lonal research, tiien, rests in 
taeir function as a d«'te r;;.i nar t of tne conditions for impact 
in the coramunity co^le'je. 

Th..' primary re;:.'ar':r. n.-ows .irtiouiated above fit well 
withir. the "paradi j::," model u: »'duc 1 1 lona 1 research and 
development. All of the r-lat*.- to one central concern: 

n»-a.s^ir";r.ent. -i.-.j "ax.r,./.aLi ;. i.inpacL New York i.'ity 
. ;nr,-..r. 1 t.y io.l.-;--. m r>;h ' udei^ t.; , -or-ununity beliet 

./.;*••.-.:•., i ; tr i ; o;. J i , ■. . . -. i ; a.; • . t ■ i • • c.ria 1 r<-sourc(>s 
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Operational I Zing the Master Plan 



The present organization of the college, while functio- 
nal for acme purposes, does not permit optimal use of college 
administrative personnel in the achievement of institutional 
joals. The master plan for research and development can be 
expected to utilize the full-ranqe of professional talent 
available in the college to address the following issues: 

1 • Common understandings of college function and 
structure 

There is a pervasive feeling on the part of faculty, 
students and administrators that they do not know 
what is happening in all areas of the college. 
Agreement has not been reached on procedures to be 
used in reporting institutional characteristics data, 
each division developing its own interpretation of 
various report definitions. A systems approach to 
institutional reporting is necessary; the product of 
the system would bo the common understanding of educa- 
tional programs and services within the college. 

2. A common data base for institutional decisions 



y.ilid educational research relies on common dofi- 
rutions beir.g applied to various productivity measures 
such as graduates; full-time equivalent students; 
faculty; student cr»-dit hours; etc. The master plan 
Will orjariize data collect ion activities between 
faculty and administrators such that a common defin- 
itional frimework will be m effect amonq all sub- 
j roups m ♦Ju- colieqo. 

^ • ' ''^-'n sen.q ua 1 >Uree £ienJ_o_n__ij2SjjJ Lu object i ves 

i'r(^cesH"S nf rori'^urc-o allocation can only be 
smooth i y i -hi' Ved wru>r. .-lernents of the college deci- 

1 on-muk I J ipparjtuH aqnie on '■;ommon ob jf.":t i ves . 
•"' >r\IT,nii 'jr. i 'm; ^ ; v<.j '• ,r. ich leVf.'d when the tf)tal 

•oil.."}.' ';'-;mr;'in 1 » y i ., aware of th".s.' ob j ».>(• t j v. -s .ind 

» '."h If,':-' • > I 't rstic-aliy fo ♦h.'m. Thf' master 
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plan will proviUe the foundation for this activity. 

4. Effective long - range educational planning 

Any movement of the college toward coping with future 
realties depends on adequate planning. An available 
data base, convnon objectives and definitions, financial 
projections, manpower projections and assessments, faci- 
lities planning, educational research and evaluation are 
all elements of this planning process. The roaster plan 
will outline technical support elements of the plan- 
ning process. 

3 . Coordination of academic, facilities, and finance 
information 

Physical planning requires academic and financial 
planning. The reverse is also true; effective academic 
planning will need to take into account the environment 
in which educational processes take place and the re- 
sources available. The master plan will produce 
projections of future program needs through management 
information data, manpower studies, and projections 
of client use. 

6 . Overview of outcomes in the instructional process 

Various instructional strategies in use at New York 
City Community College need to be analyzed using evalua- 
tion designs which attempt to determine which procedures 
are most effective for the student body and the faculty. 
This Will involve determination of how departments teach 
courses, how they employ different techniques in reach- 
ing course objectives, and systematic comparison of the 
effectiveness of these strategies. Using achievement cind 
productivity models, the master plan will account for 
.1 Sj/;tematic overview of the instructional process. 

"7 . K riowledfje of rr.c- ^ower trends m the col lege and 
communi ty 

M.inpower needs i:. the col logo and commuaity need to 
b" idtjntified (usm^j training and oxporience variables) 
ind th'- data mado ava liable to academic and administra- 
^ iVK' divisicnn within the col lege. If meaningful cdu- 
Mtional decisions are to be made, information will be 
.-.'■C'-H jiary on manpower and market needs. A colieqe 
without informatLon of this type i without a foundation 
f ' ) r Its (} d u cat i o r i a 1 p r o 'j r a m . 
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8. Knowledge of demographic and cowinunity trends 

If the college is to offer meaningful educational 
programs to its clientele, it will be necessary to 
collect information pertaining to demographic and 
community trends. Such trends as in-migration, out- 
migration, transportation, work location, etc., need 
to bo summarized and analyzed to determine how well 
the college's programs are suited to comnunity needs 
and expectations. 

^ • U nderstanding of procedures and processes in 
management functioning 

Periodic reviews of all areas of administration in 
the college need to be made if faculty and adminis- 
trators are to fully understand the functions of ma- 
nagement in the educational process. Detailed analy- 
ses of the effectiveness of organizational structure 
involves determination of where overlapping activities 
occur, where inefficient reporting procedures are em- 
ployed, where conflicts arise from unclarified res- 
ponsibilities, and a host of other considerations 
related to management structure and function. 

There are a number of staff competencies that will be 

necessary in the office of research and development if the 

college is to successfully address these issues. Perhaps some 

of the major competencies are the followino; 

Ability to design and carry out educational 
research and evaluation studies in higher 
education curricula 

Knowledge of current trends , .\ programs of 
student development and capacity to lesiqn 
and conduct evaluation studies in thj.s area 

Understanding of the relationship of community 
structure and demography to college structure 

Knowledcjt? of research strategies and techniques 
that can be used in evaluation of general educa- 
tion, occupational education and community 
«^'ducation programs 

Knowledge of management infoimation systems, 
budget, procedures, and fiscal planning 
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Knowledge of facilities planning 

Ability to interpret facilities programs, con- 
struction programs, and facilities utilization 
patterns 

Knowledge of data processing procedures and 
systems 

Ability to conduct long-range planning studies 
and to design educational specifications for 
college development 

The office of educational research and development will be 
divided into four functional areas: educational planning, re- 
search, evaluation, and educational development. These areas 
(see Figure 2) are compatible with the current management struc- 
ture of New York City Community College; the college is 
organized into two basic management divisions — support 
services and planning and development with most personnel 
having responsibility in one, but not both, divisions. Since 
the college operates with both academic a'ld administrative 
divisions collecting and distributing -.nformation regarding 
.olle^e operations, it is felt that a "consortium" approach to 
oducdtional research and development is necessary. This 
ipprojch, while it is essentially dependent upon existing 
officfr. for data collection and tabulation, will serve to 
in*:t:jrAte and marshal the resources of the vast number of 
'»ffic..«s ir. the col lege concerned with information on students, 
msf-ruction, community, staff, f,jcilities, and finance. 



In ccntraUzmci ryipor nibi i i ty for data manipuldt loni and 
disHc^mination m on€» office, a mijor step will luwe been taken 
to lEv^5urr aCv^uracy of i t :h »t\ 1 1 i on ri-lated to thf colluqu. 
HfSi.«ari*h , t»vaIuat ion, arid ; iaaninv} i r. acadt^mic programs is all 
too of t<^»n done in a hapha.^ trd taahion. Iresently, administra- 
tivf and aoadomic divisions within the colliH}e conduct their 
uWTi pro^irand of research and t valuaticru Many of these proqrams 
are concurrent and duplicatory and could be better implemented 
if all research and development activities were coordinated 
through one office. In the absence of a clear-cut definition 
of staff responsibility for research and development, 
personnel within the college have monitored college processes 
and procedures rather than evaluatinq outcomes in the educa- 
♦:ional process. It is the function of the Office of Education- 
1 1 Research and .*'Vi? lopmen t to determine major planning, de- 
V- 1 ^:>ru r.t , r«;r;"arc;i , and evaluit ion prer«Mjui s i tes r\oct^ssary 
r >r ' t t" ranaqf^n»sM^ or the N^Ileqr* arai to administer 

* i'T-r- ;ui I t i:. ,;uc:. i wj/ as to minimi/,e the manaqt.-men t 
»*^r. ^^r- a:, i r.ax i r. i /,o ' :t":tiv*' i * • jfvons i h i* » op^-ratiun. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An investigation was made of research and development 
needs among various academic and administrative divisions 
m New York City Community College. Although the primary 
dim of the investigation was to obtain information related 
to current research needs in the college, the study was 
also designed to accumulate information pertaining to the 
previous history of institutional research and development 
and structural conditions for future research and planning 
activities. The majority of information obtained in the 
study was from soyrces within the college such as management 
personnel, department chairmen, faculty, and in some instances 
students. Information was also obtained from Tri-State Plan- 
mr.'j Commission on the socio-economic composition of the com- 
.T^unity in which the college is situated the purpose being 

o;^tabUsh fjuidelines for the future development of New York 
'it/ Corj';u.i I ty College. 

It I J important to rffcoynize that a raulti-unit community 
.•oiLoqe ii. an urban settin^j is a very unique institution. 
Amonq tt.f- cliaracteri St ICS that set Now York City Community 
■!>ll".j- jpirt from many other ♦-wo-year ^ind four-year institu- 
'ior.s ir- th" foLiowinq: 1) tho op^n .idmissions policy 
'f •'ri.' ("i^y f;r; 1 v'Ts 1 ty of N'.-w York which 'juaranteeri any hi'jh 
^■•r,'j<>l /rj-lu i'^" tr.«' oi^pojtuni^y to obtain a col Le<}r' oduc.ition 



2) the complex environment for education that is created by 
an urban-based conununity college in which many students 
enter college with learning disabilities; and 3) the existence 
of a comprehensive and costly curriculum which is made up of 
programs in general education, occupational education, and 
community education. These characteristics make the college 
an extremely complex institution in terms of its enrollment 
distribution in the "traditional" setting for higher education 
that is known as the City University of New York. it is 
important, therefore, to succinctly identify the educational 
goals and objectives of New York City Community College in a 
master plan for educational research and development. A plan 
that fails to begin with certain critical assumptions appropriate 
to educational programs and services in the community college 
IS essentially worthless to those who attempt to utilize its 
guide Lines . 

This study revealed that the major thrust of research 
cind development activities should be one of analysis of the 
•-*f fectiveness of educational programs and services. One obvious 
way to look at educational effectiveness is to isolate and 
identify institutional variables which contribute to a 
"value-added" dimension of student development-- "What did 
■i student gain from attendance at a particular institution?" 
According to this approach, an educational program that moves 
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students from the lower quart! le of high school achievement 
to college parallel achievement would be doing well while 
a college accepting students from the top quartile of high 
school achievement and maintaining them at that level would 
be accomplishing less. Whilo it is probably true that this 
view of educational effectiveness — • a view which assumes 
that educational institutions are potentially powerful change 
agents capable of having impact on all who attend — may be 
completely naive, the gains seem to outweigh the losses. 
Cognitive change can be explained in terms of general mental 
ability, socio-economic status, and other background factors 
which are brought by students to the college environment but, 
the effects of college attendance can be quite profound if 
the conditions are right. 

The master plan for educational research and development 
avoids this dilemma through the use of an input-output model 
that can be used to measure impact in specific courses and 
programs of study. This model is designed to answer three 
-questions : 

1) What type{s) of impact did the college have 
on its students? 

2) What level of resources (human, financial and space) 
was necessary to generate these impacts? 

3) What level of resources will be necessary in the 
future to generate similar or expanded levels of 
impact? 
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A number of subsidiary questions are also addressed in the 
model. What kinds of students change in what kinds of ways 

during the college experionce? What kinds of learning arrange- 
ments are effective and what are the costs associated with each? 
What type of management structure is used by the college and 
how effective is it in attaining institutional goals? 

rhti' model responds to these questions through study of 
many of the dimensions of New York City Community College; 
student learning and development, faculty char icteristics, 
program development, utilization of learning resources, commu- 
nity demography, administrative decision-making, models for 
financing, manpower resources, etc. However, until now primary 
emphasis among academic and administrative divisions in the 
college has been on evaluation of procedures relevant to 
institutional functioning, not on outcomes of the educational 
t^rocoss. The research model will deal with this problem through 
-ontir.ued emphasis on measurement of outcomes in higher 
•iu itiori ^.\idt djrive f ron institutional mputj into the 
•• lu Mti^jp.al process. 

'>n ^h.• .surface, thu- Tiodfl tor educational research and 
I'-v" I opn<-n^. appears to adhi^r*.' to a typical longitudinal re- 
..-' ir :i5 dfsiqn which looks .it a sample of studi-nts at entrance, 
Jurir-iq tr)o cours'j of their studios, at graduation, and a few 
/'•ir^ latf-r. This model, however, does not me.ely account 
for longitudinal analysis hut also is designed to provide 
•r-- ss- sp-M on 1 1 f;tudi»'S -.f th" total educational proot:ss at 
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one point in time* In this process, institutional impact in 
defined throu<^h identification and dc^scription of chains of 
evidence that explain how and why impact occurs. Data are 
collected at entrance that relate to background character- 
istics of students as well as characteristics of the collego 
.ind ronwunify environment* The procGHS part of the research 
l>lan .-alls for survey and interview chocks on student 
proqrfss in the educational program. Upon termination of 
enrollment, follow-up procedures arc conducted which focus 

n tangible outcomes (employment, job promotion, four-year 
college attendance, etc.) of the educational process. The 
terminal measure of educational effectiveness, then, is 
empirical research dat^ which indicate the extent to which 
student needs and objectives have been satisfied as a re- 
sult of the college experience. 

jpon-* ad interviews conducted with personnel in ad- 
rrar.i strati ve and academic divisions of the college revealed 
tnit th^- rr.ost appropriate strategy for implementation of 
* M.aster ylan for research and development is one of the 

^svr :onsortium'\ As part of this approach, research data 
ir*» ':oll*-:tecl from a nurrher of sources within the institution 
ind tabulated by one central source, Thv central source has 
r^vspons lb I U ty for determination of data ne^'-ds and integration 
^•f ^h»-s^^ n*M'd.^ into a research der, Kjn. A simulation model can 
♦^h^sn b*' si*' V*' Ior>M(i which mterpr^^ts f ho impact of various pro- 
iT^ms ind s^TVi^V's in ^he 'olLo'io and [.r(} ]vc: ly, this impa<'t 
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into the future. This projection in a measure of the short 
and long-range resource needs that will bo nf^cressary if the 
college is to maintain its current impact on students and the 
community. The final sequence in the model is feedback of 
specific resource projection data to academic and administra- 
tive divisions in the college — the need being to develop 
programs of corrective action that can be used to insure 
attainment of insti tutionAl goals. 

An approach of this type to implementation of a program 
of educational research and development in New York City 
Community College is not without problems. Many would agree 
that research in education has been almost meaningless in 
terms of making the learning process more effective. Up 
to this time, the emphasis has been on mundane and minute 
details of the organizational structure of community colleges, 
when this happens the process of educational development 
seems to be in reverse. Little is done to identify what is 
being studied and vital educational processes that make 
up the college environment are essentially forgotten. 

Without research on "impact" in the teaching-learning 
process, changes in the educational system will mOHt likely 
continue to be superficial innovations of a mechanical nature. 
The needed changes are not material. The needs of New vork 
City Community College cannot be met '^y bigger and better 
buildings or revamped administrative structures. What, then, 
IS th^ key? It IS suggested that the key is people and func- 
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tions in the educational syttein. They make the institution 
what it is and only they can change it, if chanqes are actually 
needed. Since academic and administrative personnel in the 
college have the power and authority to cause lt*arning as well 
as the conditions for learning, it seems fruitless to conduct 
research on educational structures and functions while the 
personalities, whose value judgments determine the course of 
action, are unknown quantities. 

In this context, several important questions remain to 
be answered; 

1) Can academi and administrative divisions 
within a complex institution coordinate 
activities in the implementation of a 
master plan for educational research and 
development? 

2) Is it possible to channel institutional politics 
into a role secondary to major developmental 
needs in an urban community college? 

3j Can "routine** tensions that are part and parcel 
of problem solving research in the community 
college be productively mobilized through 
utilization of a consortium approach to educa- 
tional planning, research, and development? 

4) What techniques can be used to eliminate the 
gap between thought and action that so often 
plaques research and development operations in 
the community college? 

5) Can meaningful change be brought about through 
implementation of a research and development 
program that is based on mearurement of ''impact" 
m higher educat ion? 

This IS a short list of questions that need to be answered 

j^^rior to th^* implementation of a comprehensive program of ed-- 

ucitional r*^s«^»arch and development m New York C'^ty Community 
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College. Although there are many variations to the atructuree 
and functiona of creative auinageiMnt in the comnunity college, 
these queationa will help to identify the management purpoaea 
of this program for the current institutional atructure. 

The final obaervation in thia maater plan ia that 
certain institutional conflicts aeem to result from distorted 
perceptions and conflicting value orientations within the 
college and will likely only hinder the achievement of 
institutional goala. The appropriate means to elimination of 
tnis problem is that of subscription to a maater plan that 
maintains as its primary objective the enhancerftent of institu- 
tional go^ls and creative well-being of the college. 
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